Rupert from what English merchants cholerically referred
to as a piratical cruise. The perfect cavalier had accom-
plished miracles of privateering with a few leaky old ships,
but he had lost most of his treasure in wrecks, and the
cousins soon quarrelled over the disposition of the rest.
Rupert wanted to pay the debts he had contracted in pro-
visioning the fleet. Charles, who had long since grown to
regard debt as the natural state of man, did not see why
he should be bound by promises to these paltry tradesmen.
What commoner's rights, he demanded with sincere con-
fidence that the argument was unanswerable, could stand
in the way of royal necessities? Rupert was forced to yield,
but his loyalty conquered his resentment, and soon he was
joining Charles in a swim, a game of billiards or a hunt. A
little later he set out cheerfully for Vienna to raise money
for the old cause.

More than usually Charles needed money, for he was
desperately anxious to get out of France, and the French
were more than eager to see him go. Mazarin was negotiat-
ing a treaty with Cromwell, and the Lord Protector in-
sisted that no friend of his could harbour the traitor,
Charles Stuart. Yet the King of France could not with
honour ask his own cousin, fleeing to his arms for refuge,
to quit the country. He could only make it so unpleasant
that the exile would leave of his own free will. For months
Charles tried every scheme that the ingenuity of a hard-
ened borrower could suggest to fit himself and his de-
pendents for a journey. Mazarin in his thrift hoped to get
the visitor off without paying for it. He was spending large
sums to prepare for Louis's formal coronation ceremonies,
and he did not see why he should waste money to speed a
guest who wanted to depart anyway. At last, however, it
was obvious the unwelcome King could not go without
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